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EDITok's 'PREFACE. 


HE late Biſhop Burnet's 
abilities, as a writer; are 
ſo univerſally ackowledged, by 
the beſt judges, that I flatter 
'myſelf, the fugitive little piece, 
which I here offer to the pub- 
lic, will be received with plea- 


ſure, 


Ol its authenticity G enn 
be no doubt, ſeeing the manu- 
ſcript is entirely and evidently 
the Biſhop's own hand writing; 
1 | as 
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as appears by comparing it with 
a receipt granted by him for a 


year's ſtipend, in 1665, when 


he was miniſter of Saltoun; in 
the body of which receipt he 


declares the fame to be written 
with his hand: and in verifica- 
tion of this voucher, - nothing 
more need be ſaid, than that it 


furniſhed by the Right 


| Honourable the Lord Milton, 
one of the genators of the Col- 


lege of Juſtice, keeper of his 


Majeſty's Signet in Scotland, 
and the repreſentative of the 
great Andrew Eleteher El of 


$altoun. +] 


PREFACE vii 


The original Ms. together 
with this proof of its being the 
genuine work of Biſhop Burnet, 
was put into the publiſher's 
hands, (where any perſon of cu- 
rioſity may have the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing and comparing them) 
by Sir Alexander Dick of Preſ- 
tonfield, Baronet; who found 
the MS. among he papers of 
his grand father, Sir John Cun- 
inghame of Caprington, Baronet, 
a yery learned man and eminent 
Scotch lawyer in "the reign of 
King Charles II. 


Of 5 Sr JohnC Cunninghame, 
the Dilhop gives an excellent 
cha- 


viii PR E F A C E. 


character, in the hiſtory of his 
own. times, Vol. I. * Ke 8 


} 


e 463 4205 "08 


\ * The perſon, whom I believed ann 
as to all ſuch things, was one Sir John 
Cunningham, an eminent lawyer, who 
had an eſtate in the country, and was the 
moſt extraordinary man of his profeſſion 
in that kingdom. He was epiſcopal be- 
yond moſt men in Scotland, who for the 
far greateſt part thought that forms of go- 
vernment were in their own nature indif- 
ferent, and might be either good or bad 
according to the hands in which they fell; 
whereas he thought epiſcopacy was of a 
divine right, ſettled by Chriſt. | He was 
not only very learned in the civil and canon 
law, and in the philoſophical learning, but 
was very univerſal in all other En 
he was a great divine and well read in the 
Fathers, and in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. He 
Was _ all, a man of eminent probity, 


and 
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folio; and ſeems to value bim- 
ſelf on the perſonal friendſhip 


and intimacy with which he was 


honoured by him. This cir- 


cumſtance, added to that of the 
Ms. being found among that 
gentleman's papers, would na- 
turally lead one to think that it 
was addreſſed to him; were it 
not that our author gives him 
to whom he writes the title of a 
Lord : whereas it does not ap- 


pear that Sir John was. ever raif. 
ed to the dignity of Lord Advo- 
cate, or of a Lord of Seſſion. _ 


and of a ſweet temper, and indeed one e of 
the — men of the nation. 
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However, it is plain from the 
contents, that this Eſſay was 
written at the deſire, and for 
the uſe, of ſome very conſider- 
able perſonage, about the latter 
end of the year 1668, when 
the Author, as he tells us, was 
not quite 25 years of age; hay- 
ing been born, as appears from 
his life, at Edinburgh, in 1643. 


The ſubject of this little trea- 
tiſe is, moſt certainly, of a very 
intereſting nature, not only to 

parents and ſuch others as are 
more immediately and directly 
concerned in the right educa- 
tion of youth, but to the whole 

com- 


PREFACE mi 
community in general: and in 
both . theſe views our ' Author 
ſeems to have attentively and 
honeſtly conſidered it, never 
lofing fight of his Pupils, even 
from the liſping ſtate of infancy, 
up to that of ripe manhood. * 


The counſels he gives, and 


the regulations he propoſes, to- 
gether with his reaſons for them, 
ſeem well to deſerve the ſerious 
and mature conſideration of eve- 
ry parent, guardian, governor, 
and preceptor of youth: for 


though every one of theſe will 


not, probably, think fit to adopt 


NY his ſentiments, in every cir- 
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cumſtance; yet thoſe who, do 


not think with him, may per- 


haps learn from him ip ink 
for themſelves, j 


+ ff a # + 


As to the language, the read- 


er will not expect the Engliſh | to 


be ſo correct, ſo pure, or ſo ele- 
gant as that of the Biſhop's later 
works, when he conſiders that 
this Eſſay was written near an 


hundred years ago, in Scotland, 


| and to a friend, without the 


leaſt ſuſpicion that it would ever. 
be publiſhed. - It would indeed 
have been eaſy. to give it a more. 
faſhionable dreſs, by proper c cor- 


rections of the Pella, the ex- ex- 


6 bret. 


PREFACE. xi 
preſſion, and indeed of the gram- 
matical conſtruction, about 
which the Scotch, not much 

uſed to write in thoſe days, were 
but too careleſs: but the editor, 
thinking it would be more ſatiſ- 
factory to the curious, to ſee 
how ſuch an author as Biſhop 
Burnet wrote ſo long ago as 
1668, hath here faithfully and 
literally copied the original ma- 
nuſcript. In ſhort, he conceiv= 
ed that he could not act other- 
wiſe, without taking an unjuſti- 
fiable liberty with his author, and 
with the publick. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON 


EDUCATION. 


HERE is nothing the law of 
nature doth more oblige men to, 

than carefully to educate and cultivate 
their children, this being the trueſt ex- 
preſſion of a father's love. And there- 
fore the philoſopher Crates often ſaid 
that he would goe to the moſt remark- 
able place of the city and call aloud, O 
Fathers, what doe you? ſo carefully to 
gather fortunes to your children, and 
ſo little to confider what they are, to 
whom you leave them. And upon 

good ground did the wiſe Theban, 
B being 
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being. aſked in the ſchool at Athens, 


98 
5 Me 2 


what were the cauſes of the ruine of 
a ſtate, reckon one of the chiefe, to be 
the neglectof the ed MA of the youth, 
For fince there is ig, man a natural by- 
as and propenſity to corruption, it is 
. Hot to be doubted, but ill diſciplined 
children will prove, for moſt part, diſ- 
. ſolute and profligate men. The obliqui- 
ty of trees is caſily corrected, if obſer- 
ved while they are young and ſmall ; 
But after many, years growth, neither 


4T3 


5 is | crooked be made Qraight ; "and of this 


„Lycurgus convinced the Spartans, by 
the yhelps both procreated and whelp- 
ed at once, but by the diverſity of their 
Wane "Si the one was excellent for 
ang and the other fit for nothing 
but to lick diſhes, and lay by a fire. 
1 ſuch importance did the Romans 
_ judge the education of their youth, that 
there 


2 tf? 


ed a high truſt and a great honour, and 
| Was a ſtep to the cenſorial, if not to the 


136] 
there was one incharged with the in- 
ſpection of it; and this office was Judg- 


| conſular dignity. "PIO 


= But beſides the bands of nature and 
of ſociety, we chriſtians are under a 


2 cloſer tye, ſince to fathers the care of 
| children is ſo often injoined: in holy 


. Scriptures ; as likewiſe fathers become 


Pponſors for their children in baptiſme; 
and therefore, by that (uretyſhip, are 


engaged to the utmoſt care and dili- 


gence in ſeeing to their chriſtian, virtu- 
ous, and rational education. 


\ 


But all this, 1 know, 1s "needleſs to 


' 


Four lordſhip, whoſe chiefe care and ſo- 
icitude about your children is, that they 
be good chriſtians and wiſe countrymen, 
and in whom I have obſerved no more 
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paſlionate defire of any thing than of 
diſcreet governours, and wholeſome 
rules for. improving and poliſhing the 
minds of your children : and as this ge- 
nerous care is indeed ſingular in you, 
ſo your humility is to be reckoned a- 
mong thoſe virtues which ſhine with 
the brighteſt luſtre, appearing in this, 
that notwithſtanding of your own great 
reach in all things, you are yet ſo diſ- 
truſtful of your own meaſures in ſuch 
an important affair, as to alk my poor 
W about it. 


My Lord, my pride were as baſe as 
your virtue is noble, if I judged myſelf 
capable of adviſing, much leſſe directing 
you herein: yet ſo cloſely is my ſoul 

linked to all your concerns, by the 
ſtraiteſt bond of a cloſe and entire friend- 
ſhip, and ſo ardently do I defire the 
welfare of your family and hopeful 

chil- 
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children, that I ſhall give you a full and 
copious account of my thoughts on this 
matter, which though they be no 
other way uſeful to you, yet ſhall at 
leaſt tell you how often and ſeriouſly I 
think on you and yours, even when J 
ſee you not, and how I value not my 
time nor pains, when any thing that 

may be the ſubje& of advantage, plea- 
ſure, or divertiſement to you call for 
them. I ſhould alſo preface of my own 
unfitneſs for this taſk from my few yeares, 
and the ſmall experience I have had in 
this affair; but I ſhall frankly, and with- 
out further formality, give you my beſt 
and maturcſt thoughts; wherein if 1 
come ſhort of your expectation, it is be- 
cauſe your opinion of me exceeds my 
merit. I therefore ſubject all to your 
cenſure, deſiring that you will for- 
give the unpoliſhed rudeneſs of ſtyle in 
me, who by a long and dayly converſe 
e 1 with 
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with. Clownes am * more than 
halfe a Bour myſelfe. i 

The firſt ſtep of ou our Thoughts, in re- 
ference to children, ſhould bo a wiſe and 


diſereet choice of ber who ſhall be their 
mother ; ; for as raffes bear fruit of the 


kind of the ſtock whence they are cropt, 


ſo often doe children receive deep and 
lating impreſſions of their mother'stem- 


| per; and for this cauſe did the Lacedemo- 


nians threaten their King, when he was 
about to marry a dwarfe, alledging that 
the would bring forth not Kings but 
Kinglings. And alſo parents ſhould a- 
void all waſting intemperance, and ex- 
ceſse; for fince the minds of children 
are moulded into the temper of that 
caſe and body wherein they are thtuſt, 

and the healthfulneſs and ſttength of 
their bodies is ſuitable to the ſource 
and fountain whence they. ſprung, 


it 
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it clearly appears chat perſons waſted 
by drunkenneſs or venery muſt procte- 
ate unbealthful, crazy, and often mean- 
ſpicited children; though there being ſo 
many things Joyning in this compound 
of a man, none of theſe probabilities mult 


palle for aſſertions or concluſions. 
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bf child being born, the firſt care” 


is its nurling; ; and indeed it is an af- 


fetionate and Chriſtian” piece of the 
mother 8 care, recommended by the 


holy women in Scripture, and the 


more virtuous in all ages, to nurſe her 


.own children, if ber nouriſhment be 


abundant and good, and if her health 


and ſtrength wi will permit; and to de- 
cline it upon any other account be- 
wraies either immodeſty, or, a lazy 


ine xcuſable ſoftneſs. That the child 


ſucks in with the milk many ſpirits, 


and by conſequence much of the nurſe's 
| GO Dae. 
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temper, is apparent, She ſhould be 
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therefore well choſen, and particularly 


| ſhe ſhould be free of thoſe vices that 
infect the body; ſuch as uncleanneſs, 
- boldneſs, or love of drink. 


All a child can be then' taught is 
cleanlineſs; upon which what a value 
the ancients ſet, appears from that a. 


| philoſopher, among the moral precepts 


he gives a child, reckons this, to keep 
his hands always clean ; and' beſides 
the ſuitableneſs the purity of the mind 
hath to the cleanlineſs of the body, a 
habitual love of cleanneſs may prove a 
good curb to preſerve. children from 
many naſty tricks. | 

The next choice ſhould be of the 
women that ſhall keep them after they 


are weaned, that they be diſcreetand mo- - 


deſt; for many baſe ſluts learne children 
yery 


[9] 


very early obſcene talk and impure-ac- 
9 


How ſoon as a child can aiftinaly 
pronounce every word, and underſtands. 
all that is ſpoken, he ſhould be taught 
to read, which is uſually when they are 
four years old or five. Then. ſhould 
ſome of the ſeeds of religion be dropt in- 
to them, that there is a God, a Heaven, 
and Hell ſhould be often told them, but 
chiefly the laſt, which they can beſt 
- underſtand : only the terrifying them 
with frightful ſtories or viſars-is a. 
mighty errour; for beſide the preſent 
prejudice it may occaſion by their, ſud- 
den ſtartling and diſcompoſure, it may 
nouriſh. and breed in them a bog- 
ling humour, which may ſtick to 
them and trouble them at a riper age. 


They ſhould de alſo taught ſome \ ve⸗ 
f ry ſhort forms of Prayers, the Lord's 


Prayer, 
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Prayer, the Doxology, or the, like, and 
be made ſay them, not in their beds, 
but on their knees, morning and even- 
ing ; fo that there may grow in them 
with their years a reverence to God. 


For their manners, ſo green an age 
is capable of few precepts, habitual lying 
thould be well guarded againſt; for this 
baſe cuſtom being once acquired in 
youth, will not eaſily be driven away. 
The chief occaſions of it in them are 
fear and malice. Severe parents or 
maſters, by their rigorous puniſhing the 
faults of little ones, teach them this 
flaviſh and hateful ſin. The beſt 
ward againſt this hazard is to promiſe a 
child a ready pardon for the greateſt 
fault if they candidly confeſs it: and 
indeed to teach an habitual ingenuity 
may well deſerve. a conniyance at great 


eſcapes. A humour alſo of telling ill 
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of thoſe whom they emulate doth alſo * 
feed" this cuſtom” of lying; which is 
the more to be guarded againſt, becauſe ' 
it is coupled to another evil almoſt as 
bad, detraction and envy, This fault 
will alſo be beſt corrected by a conſtant 
pardoning the child accuſed, and a 
tranſlating the puniſhment due to the 
fault upon the tatlet. e 
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ſervants and play-fellows is the ſureſt 
preſervative againſt theſe vices, 


As for their Reading we have two. 
errours in our common courſe; the one 
is to begin them with a ſcurvy black 
letter, and with a Catechiſm full 
of long and harſh words, unintelligible 

- to 


7 
* 
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to, children. Now ſince it is an uni- 


verſal rule to begin with what is eaſieſt, 


this way is not to be uſed. A bock of 
a white and fair letter ſhould be firſt put 
in their hands: as alſo they ſhould begin 
with the Pſalms, - where the frequent 
repetition of the ſame words together 
with the plainneſs of the ſtyle, will 
make their labour eaſier. In their 
reading, they ſhould be taught to pro- 
nounce fully and plainly, without peep- 
ing, tone, or chirping ; and therefore 
I like not their reading firſt the Pſalms 
in metre, where the cadence. of the 


line learnes them a tone; but the 


chief care in reading ſhould be to ſee 
that they ſyllable well, and be exact to 


do it without book. The officious 
| haſte of ſome maſters, to drive. chil- + 
dxen faſt cp books loſeth ra in 


this... 


% 


1131 

"As their memory and capacity grow- 
eth, they ſhould be made to get ſhbrt 
and ſelect ſentences of Scripture by 
heart, for if a child at ſix or ſeven 
years be made every day to remember 
one verſe, and to repeat them always 
on the Saturday or Lords Day, he ſhall 
know much Scripture, ere he arrive at 
a ripe age. And this Rule deſerves 
the rather to — followed, becauſe the 

impreſſions that are made in that age 
are well rooted and long-lived. 


As for puniſhing children on this fide 
of ſeven or eight years old it muſt be 
managed with diſcretion. "All the hu- 
mours, follies, wildneſs, and indiſcretions 
of children, except thoſe T have above 
marked, ſhould be paſſed over in laugh- 
ter: for to expect or force other things 
from children is to contradict nature, 

which made children children and not 
men. Remiſ- 
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- tle conſidered two hours 4 day till 


1 
Remiſneſs in ſtudy, ſhauld alſo be lit- 
they be fix, and three or four till they 


be ſeven or eight is penance engugh 
"OY children. . 


If a child need 3 it Ia * 
wray either much weakneſs i in his fa- 


Np: .ther- Or maſter, or à great frowardneſs 
in the child. Praiſe and kindneſs are the 
. beſt encouragements of, children, and 


to reward their diligence and good man- 
ners with pretty knacks, gilded books, 


uch ornaments! to their, clothes as their 
rank and purſe will allow, pieces, of 
money, and gratifications of the pa- 
late, will more ſweetly engage a child, 
than any croſsgrained carriage. The pu- 
. niſhments alſo of moſt faults, ſhould be 

a with-holding theſe rewards; and if 
there be another whom the child emu- 


les to confer. them onhim. If this pre- 
e Vail 


1 


[1g] 
"alle; owing; will not aud bod 
never be uſed, but in the very act of 
cbtrection: for frequent chiding either 
makes it to be wholly ſlighted, or alie- 
nates the heart of the child from his 
parent or maſter. And indeed the phi- 
loſopber's ſtone,” and maſter· piece of e- 
ducation, is ſo to ply a child as to gain 


5 his heart, and. retain his affeQion. 
The faults we intend not to puniſh, we 
| . ſhould not notice, for it is much better 
. a child jodge that he miſſeth the tod, 
; _ through his maſter's ignorance or not 
obſervance, than that his faults are con- 
f nived at, and he ſuffered to behave as 
- he pleaſeth; which apptehenſion may 
, be the ſource of much evil. Otherways 
— of puniſhing are ſcorning children, and 
e _ publick ſhaming them out of their fol- 
if 5 lies; which courſe may be practiſed 
- | with good ſucceſs, till a child be ten or 
2 welke; years of age 3 but after that it 
ul 


is 


| f [- 16] 

is no more to be practiſed. Children 
ſhould be ſeldom threatened but ſeldom- 
er beaten, yet when need doth require 
it, it ſhould be done to ſome purpoſe; 


and the more unfrequent and ſevere it 
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be, it ſhall breed more terrour in the 
child; for cuſtomary or ſlight corree- 
tions n them little dreaded., 15 


17 But, ah greateſt difficulty, in breed- 
ing young ones, is whether to do 1 it by 
publick maſters in ſchool, or by private 
ones at home. The advantages of 
ſchools are great; for ſince emulation 
is that which preſſeth children moſt ef⸗ 
fectually to their ſtudies in ſchools, they 
have many provocations that Way; as 
alſo company makes all go moſt vi 
rouſly about their work; and be Jes 
in a ſchool there are many pretty re- 
creations, which exhilarates children ; ; 


and therefore undoubtedly a ſchool if 


* IV $ ye 


3 0 x well 


127 
well managed, is a ſpeedier and mote ſuc⸗ 
ceſsful courſe; but for all this, I hold 
be flow to adviſe one, whoſe purſe can 
anſwer to a private education, to adven- 
ture on a ſchool ; for I judge the morals 
df ea child to be that which deſerves 
the chieffe care, and the great diſſolute- 
neſs that muſt needs be in a rabble of 
baſe ill-bred boys, doth much ſcare me 
from ſchool education. As alſo I do 
not conclude it a good and ſafe courſe 
to ripen children too faſt : for ſince diſ- 
 Eretion doth not ripen, but with years, 
to fill a child's fails with too much wind 
of knowledge, before he can have the 
| ballaſt of ſettled wiſdom, ſeems an er 
in breeding; as alſo by reaſon of the 
| ſmall encouragement and contempt 
ſchoolmaſters lye under, few of ſpirits 
ply that art except it be for a livelihood - 
till they be fit for mounting higher; and 
ſo are more buſied in minding the courſe 
E 5 of 
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RE a 
of life they intend to follow, than their 
preſent employment ; and they for the 

| moſt part neglect children: and as for 
the ordering their morals, which I ac- . 
count the chieffe part of education, they 

ſcarce once mind it, or if there be ſome fe 
more expert in that employment, their 

| ſchools are much flocked to, ſo that the 

greateſt part are much neglected, and 
the moſt conſiderable are leſs looked too 
by pne who hath perhaps a hundred 
others to divide his care amongſt, than, 
by one whoſe only: and entire work it is to 
ſee to bim. 5 5 8 


* 
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- Butasforemulation, Iconfeks, without 
it, I hall expect but ſmall, andflow pro- 
greſs from all children, if they be not ſin- 
gularly rare: it will be therefore a good 
courſe to have another learning with the 

| child, not a ſerrant, leſt he diſdain to en- 

| ter the liſts with him: not one too far be⸗ 
, | yond 


1 19] 
yond him in years and ſtanding, leſt he be 
ee yet one who by all ops 
hood may outrun him. TE | 
1 for the place of education, it 
ſeems fitteſt for perſons of quality to 
breed their children out of their own 
houſes, if their health be any way good 
and regular; and that becauſe oft the 
fondneſs of parents, eſpecially the mo- 
 thers, is the loſs of children; as alſo in 
a great family among many ſervants, 
eſpecially grooms and footmen, there are 
many debordings and occaſions of cor- 
rupting youth; and theſe alſo by theirvain 
flatteries ſpoil children. Great conflu- 
enee of company will alſo occaſion many 
neceſſary avocations to a boy; and to 
great a table may make a child too much 
a ſlave to his belly and taſte. A private 
houſe, therefore, of ſome diſcreet friend, 
will be perhaps the beſt place for a 
C2 child's 
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| ao] 
child's" education. Thus the Cartha- 
ginians put all children of quality, aſter 
they were three years old, into the 


temples among the Prieſts, where they 


lived till _ were Os.” e 


* . 
# * - 


"_ #5 « A 


For a child's HOT I 2 ſhould be 


allowed all that he hath a mind to, if 


they be not too exceſſive waſters of 


his body, and devourers of his time, 
and a child, from whom parents would 


expect much comfort, ſhould not be 


bred too ſoftly, deliciouſly, or arro- 


| gantly ; for this debauches them into 


fordid luxury and effeminacy. They 
ſhould be therefore taught to eat any 
thing, and not to expect that every 


thing be done to them by ſervants; but 


learn to put on and. off their clothes, 


and other things belonging to them- 
ſelves; that ſo, however their fortune 
11 they be _ taught to bear a 


145 1 lower 
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| lower condition. Only fine clothes, 
and variety of them, is an encourage 
ment I would not have denied to chil- 
dren; eſpecially to ſuch as ſee others 
of their own rank in good order. And 
ſo far have I adventured to ſay of 
children, while their childhood laſts; ; 
that is, till they be feven or eight years 
old; though many of the advices I 
have ſuggeſted wa be of uſe | to a One 
* 3 


N * 
4 1 "x4 
p z 


Hing t thus aimifted our child, I 


come next to examine how his boyiſn 


youth-hood ſhould be managed; that 
is, till he be fourteen years old, which 
is the next period of life. And the 
firſt thing here to be thought on, is the 
choice of a Governour and Preceptour. 
For if one's fortune can anſwer this 
double charge, I would wi i theſe offi-' 
ces Were in ſundry hands: for as there 
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[28] 


be few furniſhed with ſo. much diſcre- 
tion as is requiſite in a governour fit or 
able to teach, or of a temper to ſtoop 
to ſo mean an employment, ſo there be 
few able preceptours who are in any 
degree qualified for the government of 
youth; they being for moſt part pe- 
ple; and further, the authority a governs. 
our ſhould preſerve, can hardly be kept 

up in the perſon. of a preceptor, who. 

by the many quarrellings he muſt have 


with the boy, and by the, many un- 
not have ſo deep a ſhare in his affec- 
tion, as a governour ought to have. 
If the father be a man of wiſdome and 
virtue, and have leiſure and opportunity 
ta ſtay much at home, he will proye_ 
the beſt governour himſelf; but when 
this is denied him, great diligence and N 
ens e n w ee 


choice, 


— 


[23] 


choice. Marc Aurele, that he might 
find good governours for his ſon, called 


for all the eminenteſt in the liberal 


ſciences throw the world, out of 
which number, aſter he had uſed him 
ſelf all imaginable exactneſs in trying 
them, he made choice of fourteen, two 
for every liberal art; and that he might 
the better obſerve their catriage and 


behaviour, he kept them always 'nigh 


Himſelf; and undoubtedly the whole 
education of the child depends on the 
fitneſs of this choice. What a deplor- 
able errour is it to intruſt youths pteſent- 
ly* come from college, who cannot 
govern themſelves, and pedants, with 
the” breeding of noblemen, whoſe ur- 
rogance, ignorance, indiſcretion, tucle- 
nels, and rnb doe N eurer 


c 778 C1, 4 


The two great cauſes of the penuty 4 
3 are theſe; firſt the con- 
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tempt that this employment is expoſed 
to, they being held and treated as ſer- 
vants, which makes gentlemen or men 
of parts diſdain it. Otherwiſe did Au- 
rele; the Emperor, who made his ſon's 
governours cat at his ow•n table; and 
Theodoſius who. once found his ſon's, 
governour, Arſenius, ſtanding bare 
in all time thereafter, his ſons ſhould: 
ſtand uncovered, by him, and he ſit 
covered. And as a more reſpectful Way 
of treating governours would allure 


many to the employment, fo it ſhould. 
conduce much to preſerve. in the youths 


reſpect towards their governour. Jn, 
Athens wee read that the nobleſt and 
beſt of. that ſtate were educators of 
youth; ſuch as Socrates, Plato, Epieu- 
rus, and Ariſtotle, The like was . 
at Rome. 


* ot. * \ 
- # 
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Another 


[ 281 


- Another reaſon of ihe penury of go- 
vernours, is the unworthy niggardneſs 
of parents, who grudge to give a conſi- 
derable reward, whereby they may be 
well maintained and encouraged. It is 
a frugality, the wiſdom. whereof I can- 
not comprehend, to meſnage a-youth's 

fortune, at the loſs of his education. 
What an inexcuſable folly is it, to ſee + 
parents:beftow largely for a horſe to 
their ſon, and for grooms to dreſs him, 
and for trimming of his clothes and 
linnens, and yet ſtand upon a good ſa- 
lary for a diſcreet governour. Ariſtip- 
pus having counſelled a father to ſee 
for a good tutor to his ſon, he was ask- 
ed what would that amount too; he 
anſwered a hundred crowns ; the co- 
vetous wretch replied,” that ſuch a 

ſum might buy him a flave; Well, 
ſaid ooh g's beſtow your money fo, 3 


26 1 


and you ſhall have two flaves, the one 
your ill-bred ſon, and the other be 
whom you buy for your money. N 
large and conſiderable ſalary therefore, 
whereby one may live as a eendennn, | 
jf it procure a good governour, is the 
beſt meſnaged N the boy eln | 
have. | 3 * 


ain I 16 7 


All hiſtories tell us, beſide 4 e evi- 
dence reaſon gives for the thing, what 
advantages youths have reaped from 
wiſe educators, and the beſt and great 
eſt Princes have been thoſe whom phi. 
loſophers bred; Darius was bred by 
Eichan the philoſopher ; Artaxerxes by 
Menandre; Alexander by Ariftotle; 
Xeniad' king of Corinth by Chilon ; 
Epaminondas by yſis; 1 Pyrthus by 
Artemius; ben by * que; and 


8 
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The meaſures. whereby are 
Gould be choſen are theſe ; firſt, he 
ſould be one that ſincerely fears God 
for, ſince that is the chief defign of 
man, it ſould be firſt looked to; yet 
ſuperſtition in religion ſould be none of 
the qualifications I would deſire in one, 
but one of generous, ſublime, and ra- 
tional maxims, ſould be chiefly ſought 
for. Branches of theſe are virtue; can= 
dor, conternpt of the world, humility, . 
and meekneſs; for one that hath 
crooked notions or bad practiſes in any 

of ele, muſt min A bad e 


Windeine and diſeretion is to be 
ſought in the next place, without 
which even a good man will prove a 
bad governour, if he have not the wiſe 
arts of gaining the youth's love, of 
tyming reprooffs, of inſinuating pre- 
cepts, and of moderating his correc- 
tions. | „ 


[48] 


A ſetene good nature is alſo 4 very 
neceſſary qualification for a governour z 
that by his moroſenes he may not de- 


terre the youth from his company, but 
by his ſweet behaviour may make him 


delight in his converſation: yet with 
this, there muſt be joyned gravity, o- 


ther wiſe he ſhall quickly loſe his au- 
thority; and indeed it is a rare com- 
pound to find a juſt mixture of dou- 
ceur and gravity. For the want of, 
" this did Marc Aurele turn off-fyve of 
bis ſon? $ governours; becauſe at table 
upon the occaſion of ſome buffonery 
they laughed ſo intemperately, that 


they ſtamped, clapped their hands ng | 


! 2 their bodies. 


vs 


i 3 


And in the laſt 1 a inks 


laſt, for indeed I judge learning the: 
meaneſt piece. of education, and were 
6! it 


"+I 


K 


one of various learning. I place this 


[29] 


| it not that ſtudy preſerves youths from 
| idleneſs and worſe exerciſes, -I ſould 
not very earneſtly recommend ãt to the 
breeding of all youth: for indeed the 
5 right framing of their minds, and form- 


ing their manners, is moſt to be. 
thought upon: as alſo, fince I would 
have languages taught by a diſtinct pre- 
ceptor, 1 ſould not much ſtand on it 
whither the governour were exact in 
them or not: but I would not have 
him one who hath made one ſcience 
his whole ſtudy; for often confined 
ſtudents - have ſtraitned and narrow. 
thoughts ; as alſo one of various lite- 
rature may give t the youth hints of all | 
| things, whereby as he ſhall teach him 
many things, ſo the variety of the mat- 
*ters he can diſcourſe of to the boy, 
will make his converſation more a- 
greeable and pleaſant ; ; whereas if he , 
alwaies harp upon one firing, that will 
breed 


Le 
47 
. 


. 
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„ 
breed « nauſea ';/ but chiefly by giving 


him ane inſight into many things he 


ſhall beſt diſcover where his ſtrength 
lyeth, and to what ſtudy his inclina- 
tions bens _ | 


o —_ 
— y 8 w 
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Having: not a | governour as: a this 


bd I le; he muſt be 
engaged to love the child and family 


where he is : for love and friendſhip 
are moſt' forcible motives and attrac- 
tives, which prevail more with inge- 
nuous ſpirits then all fallerys.. Having 


him thus engaged by true friendſhip, 
as you ſhall be affured of his utmoſt di- 


ligence, ſo you ſhall be ſecure from 


fears of having him pulled from you by 


the offer of a greater or better condi- 


tion; © fince friendſhip in a vertuous 
mind downweighs all other conſidera- 


tions ; 3 and a x change 3 in a governour is 
among 


3] 
among e greateſt ger a . 
can ſuſtain. | 14 


Being thus well ſerved in a gover- 
nour, I ſhould not be very anxious | 
about a preceptor; being ſatisfied with | 
any that hath ability and dexterity for | 
teaching theſe things for which I ſeek | 
him; though I could be heartily glad | 9 
to get one well qualified as to other + 4 
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things, that in caſe of the governour 

his ſickneſs or neceſſary abſence, he 

might in ſome tolerable 9855 fill his EE, 
place. r * | x. 
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And fo farre of the choice of a go- 

rernour, on which I have enlarged and 
inſiſted perhaps to tediouſnes: but 1 K 
hold it to be the molt important matter d 
in this whole work, which being well "wt 
done, * We deſigne is as 89 82 as 
. 


But 


* 


7 . 
Mods A 8. 


in him Early, a great ſenſe of the Deity, 
together with a holy reverenee to Sctip- 
ture, joined with a high eſteeme of 


OG 42 g 


But next 1 ſhall confider how our 
50 ſould be trained up. In the firſt 
place, the main care ſould be to infuſe 


vertudus perſones and actions, and as 


great a contetnpt of vicious ones. Theſe 


fould be ever and anon repeated and 


inculcated in children; and as their 


ſpirits maturate and ripen, ſo ſould the 


truths of Chriſtianity be further ex- 


plained to them. And that they may 
be the more capable to receive theſe, 
a governour ſould ſtudy to illuſtrate 
them, by obvious and plain meta- 
phors, whereby as they ſhall be che 
more diſtinctly tranſmitted into the 
youth's underſtanding, ſo they ſhall be 


received with affection, and retained 


tenaciouſly : and "this way is the more 
to be practiſed becauſe youth is not ca- 

1 
Dy 


1 reer reer 


E 
pable af ſtrong teaſon z and this method 
did our Saviour practiſe to his young 
diſciples 3 and: Pythagoras; and all .the 
ancients; taught their profoundeſt theo- 
ries andumaximes thus. As for Ner- 
tudus practices, he muſt be made ſtill 
to tead Scripture, and ſtudy to retain 
much of it; if his memory be good; 
he muſt be taught to pray devoutly; and 
-uſed tocit-thrice;a-day, good and ſhort 
forms being given him for that pur- 


poſe. A reverenee for the dabbath 


ſould alſo be begotten in him, as alſo 
- gravity in all the acts of Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip,” and hearing ſermons. All theſe 
his governbut ſould oblige him thi by 
ſerious and reiterated temonſtrances; 
bot ente. by bis own unaffected en - 


ample- of Ii Luhn 22 * Br. 3 ; 
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le ſould, allo earneſtly. ipſinuate; to 


4 a love of ingenuity, and by his 
D 


i 


[34] 

practice or diſeontfes diſcover inothing 
"that '(avouts' of 'deubtenes': he ſculd 
therefore baget in him ahe abotmimation 
at lying · Trajan the emperor, after 
a long warre with Ceball-king of the 
Dacds, who had often falſſy pve varica- 
ted, took him and ſubdued hie king- 
dome, and after his k enth was eduea- 
ting his ſon, with ane intention, ac- 
odtlling to the Roman d uſtome, to be- 
-ſtore him His father's kingdome, ma- 
king Him his ttibutary and vaſlal 3 but 
_ "ſeeing him once break into n garden, 
nt night he aſked Where he had been all 
_ *»afternobn ; che boy anſwered, in. ſchool; 
with which diſingenuity the emperor 
vas ſo offended, that all the intetceſ- 
- fiori-of che Daees, and many Romans, 
could never induce him to make. good 
what he had intended for him; ſaying 
ae, Wannen Winn 
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10 ptexaricate, could never deſerve 
crown. nd ded Moyo he 
WEE 319 412 263202 ett} 


40 ; he muſt lp wen ing . 
from gatſian, malice, and aer, 
Seits: and certainly the ; ſyreſt way a 
aer out theſe hymoyrs, is do ſer th 
hey be wat, irritated by any . 
4 tions, AS much = ail, for ele 
Ate bellows. and -popriſhers ot of theſe ! 
ices, high withgut ſuch irritaments 
wil dig.thrgugh,deſugtude. . To can- 
dend, againſt a paſſignate temper, ga 
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well brighten, is, hut ot Never . extir- 5 


pate it a to reprove one ft Feb fo ol, 
While he is in ſche paſſin, is 

:baur ; but when 1 
and compoſed, then will it be fir that 


be with all gentle calmnes ow bim : 


: 31h ily. ofchakeihumozs. 
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Fx halt ſtudy to wean hirn inen 
übly from the love of his palate, and 


from ſoftnes ; but this · muſt be done 


ſlowly. Only boldnes, arrogance, vain- 
glory, opiniaſtrity, and talkitig, © muſt 
not be much Tepreſſed, unleſſe they 


fwell' to ane extravagant hei Sht before 
one be twelve or fourteen yeares' of 
age; for theſe Humours are the chieffe 


incitements that drive boyes' to Rudy'; 
neither are they capable of the contrary 
impreflions 3 yet it Wil be neceſſary 
often to diſcourſe to the boy of the ex- 
bellence of the vertues oppoſite to theſe; 
and} to teach a boy reaſon in all his at- 
tions, and to doe nothing wilfully, a 
maſter ſould injoyn him nothing dut 
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But the vertue which muſt be moſt 
1 3 in youths, is good 


nature 


„ 


_ by, 1 . 
nature and gentlenes; for a boy who i is 


once brought to this point, is capable 
of all 4. Dub and ſuſceptiye of 
exern impreſlion, q 942 22 19 aw0 night | 
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3 all. . 'vertues ſould * —_ 


not by mere precept, but by rational: 


diſcourſe 3» ſhewing the. excellence, 


ſweetneſs, and advantage of them; and, 
this will be beſt inſinuated by examples. 
brought either from A. or expe 


rience. a * 19613431 Wild 18 0 © . 7 Tat 
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It may Wh that theſe _ are 


more proper for the age of a youth 


than a, boy; but any that would Tear; | 


up a noble ſuperſtructure in the minds 


of youth, muſt lay the foundation he- 
times. A frequent and dayly diſcourſ- 
ing of. theſe ſubjects will at long-runne, 


prove notably uſeful: "7 Poet ſome: 


wk will ſtick, s i ANIL 
18 T1 7 D * 5 As 
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A fol is letters, the Set thing the ; 
Greridrs and Romans thoughe on, Was 
to teach their beyeg the chegancies of 
their. own tongue; for which eud every 
city was full of the ſchooles of rhetorici- 


ans: aud perhaps the neglect of teach- 


ee en wal goa i 
their mother-tongue, hath occafioned 
the great ruderiefs criticks ) qd 
weſterne languages to be guilty of; 


7 our 
; ofa. 


dry in chen hrving never been made 4 


ſtudy. before Cardinal Richelieu his e- 
reQting that colledge at Faris. 


e e 
prove this tha" of duction ſo early 
for to teach thetotzek or Togick (all the 
difference betwixt theſe being that the 


one is reaſon in a court dreſſe, the 


e peD) GAs tab 
artived at 4 ſolide underſtanding” of 
ſhipgs, is a __ the right order, 

which 


391 }; 
which requires that wee know things, 
befoxe wee: think of ordering them. 
Therefore I judge the teaching of fr. 
rain languages to be the ſtteſt work for 
a boy; the Latine or French are theſe 
in which all karning is now to be found 


and fo one of theſe muſt be exattly 
known and upderſtocd. But becauſe, | 
Latine, as it is the agcientet apd more 

univerſell, by à long politure bath in 
it I know, not what handſomenes pecu- 
liar $6 falſe 3 as alſd by its long reigne 
in the world hath been and is to this day 
the language of learned men:. I there- 
ſore conceive it neceſſary to preſſe à boy 
in earneſt taths acquiring, and exacꝭ un- 
derſtanding, and facility in this tongue 3, 
but withall I muſt adde, that I would, 
not a cunteressre with a boy, but if 
1 diſcovered guher a great defect in his 
memory, on ang unconquerable aver- 
ſion in him, ſo that no art could ſub- 
D 4 due 


8. As "Ty bans ink rb 
who begin auer a to negleẽt tho 


| tanner of teaching Latine in Scotland 
diſpleafeth me: and certainly there 
| muſt be ſome grand errour in teaching 


Holland, and in fix or eight moneths 


* 


14 * 


"ow it, T'w6uld"n6t for that judge bun 


loft, nor dtive him ſo to it as to alie- 
nate his mind quite from ſtudy; ſince 
he may be a e man Water 
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Latine, and our "qountrymen,” ho in- 


fiſt too much upon it, and give over 
the education of à boy for loſt, if he: 
£00 not through! with his grammaire. 167 


. : 7 
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Next! muſt tell you that the whole 


it, when dull oj aftor:manhy/yectes 
uſcleſſe ſtudy therein; goe to France or 


Ls nk a: . in theſe 7 
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— might they not learn Laatine" 
as ſoon ? % 72 K 16.4 VI Y 21110 
e wee 12 0 72 oft 2 
Andd fitſt, our grammaire, 5 good 
ſoever, or full, it be in itſelf, is cer. 
tainly. the unfitteſt to teach by that can. 
be imsgined; for it is ſo tedious 


rather to ſcarte than to, invite boyeg. 
There is no need for learning anoma- 
178, or all particular zules, by gram- 
maire; for theſe are beſt taught by 
practiſe; d to force boyes to get ſo 


many barbarous rules by heart, is to 
torture rather than to teach them. The: 
rudiments, Lillie s accidence, or Voſſus 
bis grammaire, are the heſt; and as- t 
what is wanting in theſe, it muſt be 
ſupplied by practiſe. The other way 
af teaching parcells; of mapny authors © 


as little ae 'Y though, it be true that 
16390A variety 


crabbed, and unpleaſant, that b reg 


made read Oaſtellie his Bible; where 


42] 


— deleQation 5. yet that d 
= way of ſtudy ow = 
5 ſould therefore chooſe one 
3 authors, ſuch as Cæ 
mM =. 4 penny 9 99 Ye to 
reer 
_— de fould learne much ber- 
In 
ene word fr pry wk 
noblenes ; though 
he deſerve net the —_——— 
2 — verfiier, —— en 
— oed dave children fame en 
I-fould:alſo/ adviſe boyes = 
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tate the underſtand 
ing the language. 
That tranflation I recommend — 


elegant purity of 
the ſtile z tho 
none of — 
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Another errour in| eur ſchooles: is; - 


another. I know to manny this will 
is the propereſt Fi meanne x for acqui Uirin g 


languages: but this holds only where 


we ſpeake to thoſe who underſtand 


to talk one to another, may well learn 
them a readines of ſpeaking, and 4 
command of words, but will aſſuredly 


prove the ocafion of ruining them as 


to all _— or purity nl diction ©: for 
ger ar feſt-any-wrony — — 
2 greater labour to wear out that, 
than the teaching the whole language; 
add ſich confabulations among” boyes 
at play, where their maſter is not by to 
correRt their errours, will teach ther a 
5 raſcally ſtile. 


The 
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boyes in verſions and tranſlations, is alſo 
a great error: for this will be found a 
better mean to inure them to Latine 


eee NI iÞ! ity 19" SS JEU YR! 

3 1 ee 1 * om 
See Latine, is after a boy hath. 
once well underſtood the few principles 
af the language out of a ſhort gram- 


maire, he ſould be preſently begun to 
ſome ſelect author, where in teaching 
the maſter" ſould not only expound the 


book, but make him apprehend che 
propriety of the words and the e 


of phraſe; and with this he ſould be- 
gin him quickly to tranſlate out of Eng- 


liſh into Latine, which that the boy 


before the boy, tranſlate himſelfe the, 


parcell he preſcribes, for his taſk; ſhew⸗ 2 
ing 


aT 


= eee on. en, 


may the better underſtand, he ſould, 


91 86 —_ 

7 , | 
1 4 

* — of 


ing why he makes choice of every 
word and phraſe, and then take away 
what he hath done, leaving the boy to 
his own induſtry. As alſo, in examin 
ing the tranſlation, he ſould not be 
content with bare well conſtructed La- 
tine, but ſhew him how every word or 
phraſe ſould have been better choſen 
or placed. And though at firſt, this 
work goe on flowly, yet a feu moneths 
e Xt practiſe this way, will: 1 doubt 
not be morè profitable than the whole 
"years in the ordinary method. Ln ages: 
G 24 ASC n Ni ti. oro he 
But that which 1 I chiefly rely on, as 
"to the learning this language, is to dif- 
courſe much with the boy in Latine, 
maſter or governour in that tongue; 
and by this exerciſe he ſhall moſt 
compendiouſſy learne the ſpeakirig a 
good ftile; and * diſcourſe, 
* * what 
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reaſon this hel 
_— is ſo-httlewſed, is bocauſe few 
maſters Have that ready abundanoe uf 
mine as 10 diſecurſe promptly: in it 
wvulthout ſtudy 3 but this tot ene h 
ecnoll underſtands the Latine will he 
oon arrived at; if e but uſe chimſelſe 
tate in Latine. And how tronbleſeme 
ſoever this may ſeem, yet he who 
ould wahre it his (calling, and ſo judge 
him bound. in gonſcinnce to, pate 
n quains that may 3 . 
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after which one ſhall | acquire iht 

the ſenſe of duty had not exacted it, 40 
witt, a readineſs in 1 1 


in ile beſt 1 


ene n eee 
it eee 
p theſe ſubjects he ſould entertain his 
pupill with : they ſould be therefore 
chieffly vertuous documents: but be- 
cauſe a boy cannot be much taken with 
be. ahe ebene of his-longeſ 
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love talking about hiſtories, he ſhall be 


hereby much enamoured of his maſ- 
ter's company, and made to en 


1 eee of 1 idle games. ed oft 


+ + 12 Sx} * hy | 1 14 * i gr Bi N , 


New for ane ann to hiſtory, 


geography muſt be firſt diſcourſed of, 
and well illuminated maps muſt be got, 
which as they will delight the boy, ſo 
will they help much to infix places in 


-his een e Nn een 
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| In diſcourling of — and hiſs 
* the method of painters is to be 


followed, ho firſt draw the ruder 


draughts, and mark the proportions; 
afterwards filling them up with their 


true colours. In geography therefo 
all to be told at firſt going over, is the 
names and diviſions of the ſeveral ſtates 


and kin gdoms in the world: but when 


he en to give the hiſtory of any na- 
tion, 
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tion, its government, chieffe rivers; 
provinces, and towns, muſt be re- 
membered, not all at once, but as oc- 
caſion offers in narrating the hiſtory. 
For the account of the ſtate of the world, 
the boy ſould be made firſt exactly to 
know the ſeveral zraes of tyme, with 
the chieffe periods and fates of ſtates 3 
for without this, did one know never 
ſo manny tranſactions, he deſerves only 
the name of a tale-teller, but not of a' 
hiſtorian. After this the boy ſould be 
acquainted with the more particular 
accounts, eſpecially of the European 
ſtates, - and any pretty particular actions 

ſould be alſo told him: he ſould be al- 
ſo acquainted with the ſtate, progreſ- 
ſion, and retrogradation of learning, 
and with the lives and works of learn- 

ed men; but chiefly with the ſtate of 
the church, and theſe diſcourſes ſould 

be often interlarded with morall ob- 

E {ere 


hiſtory, and may be made a good hik- 


1 51 


ſervations: but never ſould either boy 


or youth hear a word af poliey s for 
this of all things makes them become 
moſt arrogant. and vain. And woe to 
that land where the young nobility be- 
gin to think of policy, and mending 


the ſtate: for their arrogant ſelfe con- 


ceit, together with their hardy for- 
wardaes and violence, will not fail to 
ſubvert and ryige it, and to this among 
other reaſons I do not ſtick to impute 
moſt of our late diſorders. Now: a 


boy being thus..diſcourſed, to, he ſhall 


profite admirably both in Latine and 


torian ere he read one writer. And 
ſince hiſtory. is ſo eaſily underſtood, it 


muſt be a very proper exerciſe fer the 


raw. and unripened capacities pf a boy. 


Only a governous muſt not think much 
though he be put often, te repeat the 


lame things; het far the bojes memos. 
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ry, it were not amiffe to make him 
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write downe the more conſiderable pe- 
riods and revolutions of kingdomes; 
but thefe. notes would be ſhort and 
comprehenſive, that the boy may not 
be put to the doleful toil of ger 
b 


The wetting an Bega are now to 
de thought upon. A publike puniſh- 
ment, or affront, ſould never be haf- 
arded upon after a boy is ten yeares of 
age; for this doth too much ſinl him, 
if he be of an ingenuous ſpirit, and 
too much exaſperate him if he be not ſo. 
Kyndnes and love will alwaies prove 
the beſt: charmes : even great faults, if 
the boy confeſſe them, and promile 
amendment, ſould be pardoned ; un- 
leſs they be cuſtomary. | Faults. ſould 


be repioved kyndly, without paſſion, 


if the boy be not froward; neither 
| e ſould 


[52] 


| fould a * correct while he is an- 
gry ; for as his paſſion may make him 

exceed, ſo it will drive him to a car- 
rige, whereby the boy ſhall judge him 
Paſſionate, and that he js hated by him, 
whereby, all his kyndnes for him 'ſhall 
be loſt, And therefore Plato com- 
manded his nephew never to whip his 
boy when he found himſelfe any way 
warmed againſt him : and if a child 
have any kyndnes or good nature, the 
ſharpeſt puniſhment will be to carry 
coldly to him, without any ſhew of 
| kyndnes ; and this, if continued in for 
a while, will Tooner gall him than any 
thing; for ſcourges, if he be of a 
good cheerfull temper, are quickly for- 
gotten, and if he be otherwiſe, are too 
much' reſented.” But this cold carriage 
| muſt not laſt too long, leaſt the boy be 
. driven to deſpaire of recovering his 
former room in 120 * affec- 
ae b . tian, 
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tion, and ſo alienate his heart from 


him. 


For recreations, way ſould be given 
to the boy his own choice and inclina- 


tions; only his governour muſt be by 


degrees, and in all wiſedome, weaning 
him from childiſh and triffling ones: 


and the beſt courſe for that, is by 


ſubſtituting better and pleaſanter ones 
in their place. Two good rules for 
this are, firſt, as was above marked, 
to converſe ſo pleaſantly and kyndly 


with him, as that he may account his 


company his ſweeteſt divertiſement ; 


the other i 1s, to conſider what are the 


pleaſures he is moſt taken with, and to 
procure him a refined and poliſhed uſe 
of theſe. If he delight in a garden, 
and gathering flowers, then let a corner 
of the garden be made up for him, 
where he ſhall have all flowers, and 


e plants, 
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19 (54] 
plants, or a little nurſery; and thus 
may he begin to underſtand the nature 
and the wales of educating and cultiva- 
ting plants. If he love muſick, then 
let him be bred with both ſinging, 
playing upon inſtruments, and dancing. 
If he love limning, painting, or ingrav- 
ing, or any other kynde of mecha- 
diſme, let maſters and tools be provi- 
ded for perfecting him in it. If he 
love tales, provide him with theſe col- 
lections of them that are to be had. 
And thus by finding out what recrea- 
tion pleaſeth him, things may be fo 
adjouſted that even his idleſt houres 
| ſhall not entirely goe to waſte, but may 
be ſpent in learning and practiſing what 


may be matter of uſe and divertiſement 
ina | riper age. by | 


| Theſ debauching Wen ee boies 
foi d not learn ; for as they are profuſe 


waſters 


[5s] 

waſters of tyme and money, ſo in boies 
eſpecially they give too great and fre- 
quent irritations to paſſion and wrath, 

and they neither exerciſe body nor ſpi- 
rit. As for other recreations, a boy 
ſould gett large portions of his tyme to 
beſtow on them ; often the whole af- 
ternoon, except ane hour before ſup- 
per, may be well allowed them, and 

yet tyme enough remaine for ſtudy. 


The Latine being thus well under- 
ſtood, afid eafily ſpoken, the next taſk 
ſould be Greek; which were it not that 
the New Teſtament is in chat language, 
I ſould not very earneſtly preſſe, ſince 
for Noblemen it is no otherwiſe ufeful; 
all Greek books being exatly wel 
tranflated in this late critical age. Bat 
fince the treaſure of our faith is in Greek, 
| odd be preffed upon = not to be 
| * Willing 
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willing to owe our knowledge of that 
to ſecond-hand. 


Some account the beſt method to be 
the teaching both Greek and Latine to- 


gether :- but to this I cannot aſſent; for 
unleſſe the boy have a ſtrong and regu- 


lar memory, this counter- charged taſk 


will overburden and confuſe. him; nei- 


ther is the ſtudy of languages ſo plea- 
ſant a work, that one ſould goe out of 
one rack into another : and therefore all 


the hours you will ſpare from the La- 


tine ſould be beſtowed on a pleaſanter 
ſtudy, ſuch as geography, &c. When 
the boy is at Greek, the ſame rules are 
to be obſerved that were preſcribed in 
the advice for the Latine ; only the abi- 


lity to diſcourſe in Greek is not to be 


expected, nor ſuch ane underſtanding 
of elegancy as is requiſite for making 


tranſlations ; it being enough 'for gen- 


tlemen 


[04 
| tlemen if they can well render Greek 
into Latine, though they cannot put 
Latine in Greek. Yet one muſt not 
be looſed from this ſtudy till he be able 
readily to expound any place of the 
New Teſtament, upon the opening of 
the book ; but meanne while the boy 
muſt continue in the practiſe of Latine, 
reading through all the Roman hiſto- 
rians, and the: beſt written moderne 
ones, the chieffe of which is Buchanan ; 
and hereby he ſhall not only retain but 
improve his knowledge of Latine and 
hiſtory. 9 


The Greek being diſmiſſed, he muſt 
ſtill practiſe in it, reading at leaſt ten or 
twelve verſes in the New Teſtament 
every day; otherwiſe he ſhall forget it 
as ſpeedily as he learned it. All this I 
| ſuppoſe may be done to ſome degree of 

perfection, even though one proceed 
Sm | with 


= 
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with a ſlow pace, again a boy arrive at 
twelve or thirteen years of age; and if 


| the boy his memory be good, and his 


averſion. to language not very ſtrong, 
upon the ſame account that 1 recoms 
mended the Greek, I ſould alfo adviſe 
him to be taught Hebrew, at leaſt ſo 
much as to read and expound with the 
help of a dictionary, and know the 
common grammaire; and this by an 
able maſter may be taught, allowing to 
it but ane hour a day, in a few moneths; 
but for Caldaic, Syriac, and Samari- 
rane, though they vary little from the 
Hebrew, and ſo are eaſily underſtood, 
yet they are of no neceſſity, except the 
Caldaic ; ſome portions of the Old 
Teftament being in that language: and 
this having the fame character and 
grammaire, will be a very eaſy work. 
But for Arabic, it is not to be meddled 
wn except the 98 have a great ge- 


nius 


1 591 
nius that way. Theſe three mother - 
languages, the Latine, Greek, and He- 
brew, being thus acquired, muſt be 
preſerved by frequent and conſtant ex- 
erciſe : for to diſuſe a tongue, before 
one be a maſter in it, is to loſe it. 


Theſe being thus acquired, the next 
ſtudy 1 ſould apply a boy to, would be 
the French, which will be of no diffi- 
culty to one who hath Latine, and is a 
language now moſt neceſſary to be 
known, fince all learning is put in 
French : and eyen though parents in- 
tend their child ſhall travel, yet it will 
be fitt they at leaſt perfectly underſtand 
it ere they goe from home, whereby 
A great many moneths, wherein they 
muſt idly ſtay in France, ſhall be cutt 
off : and the beſt way to learne is quick- 


ly to begin a boy with a French ſer- 
vant.” n 


This 
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This language being underſtood, Tta- 
lian and Spaniſh will be very eaſy; 
though to one that intends not to travel 
theſe kingdoms, they are of no great 
uſe, fince there be few books in theſe 


languages brought among us. Some 


there are indeed in Italian, but ſcarce 
any in Spaniſh, As for the Germane, 
it being no dialect of Latine, and a ori- 
ginal language, it will be a hard taſk, 
and no way neceſſary; for almoſt all 
their books are written in Latine ; and 
Latine and French will eaſily carry one 
through all the lower Germany, if not 
the upper too, and therefore there is 
no need to teach it. 


And hitherto I have brought our boy 
through the harſheſt parts of education, 
and the moſt unpleaſant both to maſter 

and ſcholar; and at fourteen or fifteen 


yeares 


6770 


yeares of age, I ſuppoſe him to be well 
ſeen in the neceſſary tongues, in hiſtory; 
and geography: and ſo as by our law 
he wears out of tutory, he alſo ſhall 
need a preceptor no more; the reſt of 
the work being more rational, and fo to 
be performed by the governour, who 1 i 
never o neceſſary as at this age. | 


is firſt I muſt condemne the ak 
ing youths to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; 
whereas to judge of a hypotheſis of na- 
ture is one of the deepeſt thoughts can 
enter into the heart of a man, and ſo 
requires the greateſt maturity of ſpirit, 
But though ſome hints might be given 

of hypotheſes, yet to drive youths to 
poſitive aſſertions, and to make them 
tenaciouſly adhere to and defend theſe, 
is to overturn philoſophy; but to keep 
them many years at this, as if it were 


fixed in him; the one not to be curious 


142 


the only learning, is the loſſe of wm 
end the ruine of literature. 1244261 


But to begin with the chiee care; 
now is the time wherein the governour 
ſauld with all diligence infuſe in the 
youth's mind, the true and ſolide prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion; not ſo 
much as acquainting him, except by 
way of hiſtorical relation, with the 
janglings of divines and centravertiſts; 
but he ſould chieffty root in him the 
perſuaſion. of theſe. great fundamental 
verities, to preſerve: him from the poi · 
ſon of Atheiſme; and for other mat- 


or ſubtile in divine matters; nor to ex- 


amine them by the querks of ſophyſtry; 


and the other not to be fondly nor ſu- 


perſtitiouſly addicted tooneꝰs own perſua- 
ſion, nor to cenſure or judge others who 
differ. 


163] 


differ. How neceſſary it is to rivet 
theſe principles in youth, our preſent 
diſtractions doe ſufficiently prove. Theſe 
foundations being well laid, other ſu- 


For theology books, I ſould adviſe 


none to be put in a youth's hand, but 


fach as give accounts of the plain and 
literal meaning of Scriptures, and there- 
fore the governour fould every day read 
with the youth conſiderable portions of 


Scripture, acquainting him with the ſe. 


veral difficulties as they occurre, and 
with the ſolutions of them ; and if the 
youth have any knowledge of criticifmes 


it ſould make up one part of their diſ- 
courſes, eſpecially on the Lord's s Day, to 


unciddle to him knotty places of Serip- 


ture: and this is all for the ſcience of 


theology fitt to be taught, and indeed 
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he who well underſtands Scripture, can- 
not chooſe but be a good theologue. 


But at this age; piety is chiefly to be 
looked to; the youth muſt often hear 
from his governour ſerious diſcourſes of 


God, and the life. to come, and be 


taught to love him and his ſon Jeſus 
Chriſt ; he ſould therefore preſſe him 
to be ſerious in praier, and ſould often 
in ſecret pray with him; as alſo he 
ſould urge him to meditate often, and 
to review his life: he muſt alſo now 
ſtudy to perſuade him of the vanity of 


the world, and to undervalue all things 
without him; to poſſeſſe his mind with 


calm and tranquill thoughts; and thus 
ſould he be diligent to forme him in his 


moralls, to beat down all deſire or love 
of pleaſure, and to kindle in him a celſi- 


tude of mind, and a generous deſite of 


doing good to others. Solomon $ Eccle- 
ſiaſtes 
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[65] 
fiaſtes muſt be often read to him; and 
the Stoicall philoſophy ſould be ex- 
plained to him, and Epictetus ſould be 
carefully read to him. Theſe things 
ſould be frequently repeated, and illu- 
ſtrated, and made good, by hiſtorical 
inſtances, which doe alwaies affect 
youths more than bare reaſonings. 


The vices now to be repreſſed. are, 
love of money, ambition, much talk, 
a valuing one's ſelfe for their rank, 
title, friends, or parts; but chieffly 
raſh and undiſcreet cenſuring: and all 
theſe muſt be beaten downe by ſtrong 
reaſon often repeated. Nothing muſt 
now be carried by authority or violence; 
the youth muſt be treated, before others, 
with reſpect and kindnęs, and not open- 
ly twitted or reproved for his faults: 
yea, it will make private admonitions 
to * the better received, if he diſcerne 
F - 


«*% 
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in his governour a care to cover and 
excuſe his faults to others. He ſould 
be carefſed with great affection, eſpe- 
cially when he is reproved for his faults, 
that he may not only bear them well, 
but may be thereby engaged to love 
his governour, me to nes his! 9 4 
8 eee * 

His goverhour had alſo need to look 
well to himſelfe; for in this age youths 
are moſt prying and cenſorious, and 
will diſcerne one's weaknes; and find- 
ing any are apt becauſe of it to con- 
temne them, and diſregard what they 

ſay. 1 r „ 


"+ 4 - 


As for their learning, they ſould be 
made ſtill to continue in the practice of 
the tongues they have acquired, and 
for further impfovernent*ſould get a 
en 8 e 
2 1 
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I ſould begin with anatomy, as ane 
eaſy and uſefull piece of knowledge, 
not troubling the youth to get by heart 
the names of veins, arteries, nerves, 
and muſcules, but to make him under 
ſtand the uſe, function, ſituation, fi- 
gure, and dependance of the chief 
parts of the body ; and this will be nei- 
ther a tedious nor ane unpleaſant work ; 
. . eſpecially if wee be where wee may ſee 
diſſections. Yet good copper prints 
will compenſe in a good degree this 

want, if the youth have a nimble Wy 


e 1 would ech him the nature 
of herbs and trees, with the waies of 
cultivating and nurſing them ; and as 
this ſeems to have been intended by 
God for Adam his firſt taſk, ſo it is 
ane excrciſe ſo full of pleaſure, that I 
know not whether to ee 
2 recreation. C 
F 2 
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The governour ſould alſo acquaint 
him with the natural hiſtory, and the 
chieffe experiments that are' of late 
made; and this is the beſt apparatus 
for © oe | 


+ Next he ſould acquaint the youth 
with mathematicks; and to invite him 
to it, he ſould begin quickly to ſhow 
him ſome of the more pleaſant mecha- 
nical performances in mathematicks. 
That which is neceſſarily to be known 
to one that would ſtudy theſe ſciences 
is Euclid's Elements, at leaſt his firſt 
fix books, arithmetick and trigonome- 
try; and without one's underſtanding 
theſe, one may be a mechaniſt, but a 
mathematician ſhall he never be. For 


ſtereometry, algebra, and conic ſec- 


tions, they require more ſubtlety and 


youth, neither are they of ſuch uſe. 


. * * 1 
8 | Or 
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1 
For the ſubalternate ſciences of the ma- 
thematicks, it is neceſſary to give a 
youth a taſte of them. All the parts of 
geometry and aſtronomy he ſould know | 
exactly, and be prompt in uſing and 
managing inſtruments. The theories 
of muſick, fortification, dioptricks, and · 
the art of dialling, if the governour un- 
derſtand them well himſelfe, will be 
eaſily learned ; but architeQure and ſta- 
tues are theſe which he muſt know as | 
his fingers; they. being ſo neceſſary to 
humane life; ſince all mechaniſme de- 
pends upon the force of motion; and 
in theſe there will be no difficulty. If 
the youth have a delight in problemes 
and theoremes, and be of ane active fan- 
cy, it will be good to hook him as 
much as can be to them; for this is by 
wiſe men judged a good advice for pre- 
ſerving a ſtate quiet, to engage the; 
5 young 
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young acbiliy who have active ſpitits, 
to mathematical ſciences, which carry - 
ing their thoughts after them, will pre- 
ſerve them from ambition, and medling 
with the ſtate. But in this moderation 
is to be obſerved, leaſt their brains be 


too much ſtretched with theſe Fonts 
. Ee 


Aſter the mathematicks are thus ex- 
plained to the youth, he ſould next be 
acquainted with the bypotheſes of phi- 
loſophy. But to this I would not al- 
low ſo many moneths as we give yeeres; 
and the youth is only to be acquainted 
with the ſeveral ſects, and their chieffe 
grounds; but muſt not be byaſſed to 
any; but left at liberty to chuſe, in a 
riper age, what ſhall ſeem moſt ſutable 
to nature's operations, and not to 2 


e ſophiſtry. 


— 


For 


71 


Bes logick, I ſee no uſe for it, ex- | 
cept with a great deal of pains and in- 
duſtry to teach youths ſophiſtry, or pe- 
dantry at beſt ; and fince that triffling 
way is now no more uſed by the learn- 
ed world, I know not why it ſould be 
taught; and at moſt a week would be 
the greateſt tyme I ſould allow for ex- 
plaining the termes of it. 


Al diſputing about philoſophy I con- 
demne ; the perfection whereof when 
acquired, is to make a youth vainly 
ſubtile, and contentiouſly jangling, and 
may prove a meanne to ruine him as to 
all other things. Natural hiſtory there- 
fore is all the philoſophy I would have 
inſiſted upon to youth ; which that he 
may be the more delighted with, he 
muſt be furniſhed with ſuch tooles and 
inſtruments as may be needful to trying 
n And thus may a youth 

* be 
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be bred till be be eighteen yeares of 


age: for all I have adviſed, if he have 


a wiſe and knowin g governour, may 
be n in a ſhort oh: 


As for his recreations, he ould: he 


accuſtomed to all manly ones, ſuch as 
hunting, hawking, ſhooting, archery, 


| fiſhing, riding horſes, and the like; but 


it will be fitt his governour goe with 


him to theſe, and converſe much with 


him, no more as a boy but as a man. 
= - ſould be alſo ſtudying to weanne 
him from all fondnes of theſe exerciſes, 


and teach him to uſe them only as re- 
creations, not makin g them his work 
or r delight. 1235 


1 


For handling his armes, it is true the 


Romans begun their youth with this 


early : for at fourteen they laid aſide 


their pretexta or yourn'y garb, and * 


a. 


EF 


a ſhield given whom; and ſo were train- 
dd up in feats of armes and mock fights. 
But I like better the cuſtome of the 
Carthaginians, who ſuffered not their 
youths to handle armes, till'they were 
' paſt twenty; and it feeds arrogance, 
and expoſeth them too much to con- 
tention, to begin them fo ſoon with 
. 


As: for making 'vifits, he ſwultl Ahe 


it but ſeldome; for frequency in this is 


90 nn inlett to idlenes 8 


n. ſould alſo be further i improven in 
any of theſe pleaſant things he is in- 


clined to; ſuch as molick, e 


or the like. 


. , 'd 


For correcting him, that muſt be no 
more thought upon ; for now muſt he 
be governed by reaſon. But the beſt 
ha way 
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way, to make reprooffs goe deep into 
| his heart, is in private to expreſſe great 

ſorrow. to him for his faults : for this 
natively done muſt pierce him through, 
if he be not of a ſavage temper ; and if 
he be of ane ingenuous nature, ſome 
tymes to give up with him, telling him - 
that he is no more to be ſpoken to, 5 
prick 1 9 1 a 


0 much of the way for mana-. 
ging a youth, till he be eighteen or 
nineteen yeeres of age; and after this 
age his governour ſhall lay downe that 
name, and converſe with him as his 
friend, and not as his pupill; whereby 
may be his directions ſhall be mote re- 
6 > es e By: 


He muſt ſtill goe on with the 3 
care; improving him further in the un- 
EN * divine matters and Scrip- 

0 ture; 
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ture; and muſt be giving him clear 
and rationall accounts of his faith; that 
ſo he may not receive his beleeſe as a 
mere traditionall matter, but taught to 
build his n 3 rational 
foundations. I 


He math alſo moni him to be obferv- 
ing what diſcoveries of God appear in 
all his works and waies, thereby uſing 
him to ſerious reflexions of what events 
occurre; that by all things that emerge 
he learne to admire God: and this is 
the chieffe and higheſt part of our fel- 
lowſhip with the. Father and his Son, 
Jeſus Chriſt. He ſould alſo preſſe him 
much to devotion; about which at this 
age youths doe often become cool and 
lack. A humble reverence and love to 
God, ſould be carefully recommend- 
ed; and he ſould be often romenneres | 


of his defects herein. 1 
Next 


761 
Next a noble generoſity of mind 
ſould be much preached to him; that 
he look not at mean or baſe things, 
ſuch as riches, honours, or ſecular 
greatnes; but make vertue and noble 


goodnes his chieffe deſigne. 


He muſt alſo infuſe in him a love 
to his countrey, and duty to his prince; 
and that he abhorre broils and incen- 
diaries; that he liſtenes not to any tatles 
againſt theſe, in authority, eſpecially of 
the king. To infix this temper deep- 
ly, in young nobility, may prove a 
notable mean to keep, the countrey 

peaceable, loyall, and quiet; and to 
drive away factions, and baſe ſelf ſeek. 
ing from grandees. 


He muſt alſo recommend modeſty 
| much to him, and a hatred of luſt and 

i! all impurity ; and that the rather if he' 
1 be robuſt and hot bloodeee. 
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EN 
But after and above all, he muſt gire 
him many a lecture of humility and 


ſelf diſtruſt: for at this age begin youths 
to ſwell with a high opinion of them- 


ſelves, and a value of their own parts, 


joyned with a contempt of others ; and 
this, if not overcome, will. deface all 
the beauty.of this fair ſuperſtructure, 
For I account ane opiniaſtrous and ſelfe 
willed youth almoſt. quite loſt. He 
ſould therefore often be told what a 
poor thing man is; how little he 
knows or can doe; and how at beſt he 
is but one of God almightie his tools: 
as alſo how ſmall a matter learning is in 
itſelfe, how valuable ſoever it be, com- 
pared to other things; how few things 
wee know; how all our knowledge 
pierceth no deeper than the ſurface of 


things; how impoſſible it is for a youth 


to know how to governe himſelf. Theſe 
things muſt he hear upon both his ears. 
3 ; An d 


WEL. 


And ſo much for his manners at this 


- The things he is to learne are, firſt, 
diſcretion, to know how to live in the 


world; how to converſe, to be ſilent, 


to chooſe. friends, to find out peoples 


humours; and how to gain love, and 


the like. Theſe he muſt be well di- 


rected in; for now muſt he learne to 


be a man, and live among them. The 


Proverbs will doe well for this: and for 


humane writers; the beſt I know 1 is the 


fon of Sirach. NED js 


He muſt alſo be tight to ek ND 
RE and promptly : and for this cauſe, 
he ſould begin to write eſſaies upon 
every thing, to uſe himſelfe, while he 
is alone, to diſcourſe upon any ſubject; 
for this is the beſt way to ſmooth his 
ſtile, and to repleniſh his mind with 


=. 
| good thoughts and fancies. Now how 
neceſſary this is for all is eaſy to gueſſe, 


but chieffly for noblemen, who by ane 


elegant - expreſſion - ſhall become the 


more conſiderable both in parliament 


and counſell. Wee ſee the chieffe in 
all ſtates have been the OCR TT, 
as all N _ us. 


For tudy, if he retzin-and 0 
in what he hath acquired, I ſould 
burden him with no more: yet if he 
be of a compoſed mind, and moderate 
ſpirit, to look diſcreetly- into chymif- 


try, will be a huge addition to his other 
parts, and may © oblige bim to love 


home, and ſeek a retired life; which 
is alwaies the beſt choice; none being 
ever ſo fit for publicke affairs, as they 
who ſhun them, and ſeek privacy. But 
if he be of a hot brain, and forward in 
his acting, this will more prejudge 
The. *; 9 chan 
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than profite him, and may intangle 
him ſo as to ruine his eſtate, and fill 
his head with doting fopperies. 9 
this age therefore AR fould. _ uſed 
as a recreation. A 


But one $ ach ſould be to know the 
world; and therefore how retired ſo- 
ever I could wiſh a youth were kept, 


before this age, now ſould he be much 
| abroad, and in all company; but chieff- 


ly among vertuous and generous per- 
ſons. His governour ſould goe often 


wich him,” to. obſerve, and admoniſh 
him, of what eſcapes. he commits :. but 


this muſt be told him ar. «nd 
with all e K 2 


. 


"the fould be p Ef "accordiog. to 
the advice of Solomon, all innocent 
ni and cheerfulneſs: : but it 1s the 
better the leſſe he converſe with women; 

0 


6 


[8] 
though to be ſometymes with the wiſe 
and excellent of that ſexe, be one of 
* greateſt 18 for n 


fle fould be made to abborre all afs 
fectation, either in his diſcourſe or be- 
haviour ; ; for alwaies that which is moſt 
natural goes beſt of. He ſould be 
taught to obſerve a right mediocrity, 
betwixt ſimple modeſty, or rather timi- 
dity, and bluſtring and forward confi- 
dence. So much of a Mi breed- 
ng, 


2 now ak 3 b to 
the twenty firſt year of his age, where - 
in by our law he is declared a man, 
exempt from all inſpection of others; 
it is fit I alſo let him goe, and deliver 
him from the yoke of a governour, Bat 
as by our law till he be twenty five 
. he hath it in his choice to revoke 

G what 
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what he did before he was twenty one 


with my advyce to that age: all there- 


fore that hath been formerly taught 
him muſt he now begin to conſider; 


that he may both retain and improve 


thoſe documents which have been hi- 
therto inſtifed i in him, and make choice 
of thoſe matters on which he intends 
to beſtow his' own ſtudy and labour. 


But ehieffly- I wiſh his advance in ver- 


tue and ſeriouſnes; that he begin deep- 
ly to conſider for what end he came in 
to the world, and how he ought to 


demean himſelf in it: and for this ef- 


fect he ſhall chuſe ſome noble and ver- 
tuous friends, by whoſe advice and di- 
rection he may frame his actions; a- 
voiding the peſtiferous company of diſ- 


ſolute perſons, and baſe flatterers. For 


æ virtuous friend is, next to a wiſe go- 
W the * bleffing of hu- 
= mane 
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mane life, But how to ae 
uſe — not my-taſk.at preſent. 
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| The audy next fitt foe: him. is 0 
ae and cuſtomes of his countrey: 
and without the knowledge of this, he 
is but a poor nobleman or countrey man. 
He muſt therefore acquaint himſelfe 
with the colledge of juftice, and ſtudy 
to get ſome able lawyer to ſtay a vaca- 
tion with him, for inſtructing him in 
the forins of law: for this is neceſſary 
both to the management of his private 
fortune, and to fit him for publicke 
TS when he js called to it. 


Nen he mul learne 0 underſtand 
en or ſervants, but manag- 
ing them bimſelfe: and therefore pa- 
rents, atthis age; ſould acquaint their chil- 
dren with the ſtate of cheiwaffairs, and 

G33 - eom- 
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commit to their care ſuch portions: of 
their. fortune as they may beſt ſpare; 
that thereby they may ſee what go- 


vernement they have, and may know 
how to antidote their inclinations, if 
they be * too e or too __ 


After this I would Jebre bit to-ſtudy 
3 and the waies of improving 
ground, and begin to keep nurſeries, 


. and to incloſe ground: for this is both 


ane honeſt and profitable exerciſe, and 


full of pleaſure ; which may alſo draw 


a man to love home ; ; OR 
to young men. E485 $40 


He muſt alſo ſtudy the intereſt of his 
country; that he may conſider wherein 
it may be advantaged. And for this 
end he is to acquaint himſelfe with ma- 
nufactories; that he may know what 
are wanting, which may be ſet up in 
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the countrey; as alſo what better tools 
and waies are for managing theſe that 
be among us. 


He ſhould alſo learne to manage his 
armes; but to train him a ſouldier, is 
to ſubvert from the foundations all the 
pains hath been beſtowed upon him. 
For a camp, unleſs he be under a vertu- 
ous commander, is a Sodom for a young 
man. To be able and reſolute for the 
defence of his countrey, is neceſſary 
for a perſon of quality: but to be a 
ſouldier of fortune, is both ane unvertu- 
ous and ungentlemany courſe of life. 


Only polities he muſt not ſtudy; nor 4 
learne intrigues, except it be for mere 
information; for a young man is not 
capable of that diſcretion which is re- 
quiſite for the management of affairs. | 
F —_ he may be perhaps ſafficiently 
CE G 3 able 


ſett downe my thoughts of the manner 
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able to contrive and ſuggeſt, good coun- 
cells, yet there is a certain ſutleneſs, 
cloſenes, and leger de main requiſite in 
a ſtates man, which a young man can- 
nat know how to practyſe. Vet I would 
have him much in the conjpany of 
_— and wiſe men. 


And hitherto 1: have adventured” to 


of guiding children. Further I need 
not, nor ought not, to goe. I need 
not: for he who cannot manage him- 


ſelfe at twenty five is paſt help and 


hope; unleſſe God work mightily upon 
him. I ought not ; becauſe wanting 
yet ſame moneths of twenty five, I 
ſould be groſsly impertinent to give di- 
rection how to behave in ane age, the ex- 


perience whereof I have never had. And 


ſo farre have I adventured to treſpaſſe 
_ your leiſure wad patience :. but 
f having 


* 
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hariog ſeen fo much of your goodnes, 
I know there is no need of manny 

words to beſpeak my pardon. Beſides 
I know even the bablings of friends are 
pleaſing. Excuſe the boldnes of this 


title to which I lay claime: and indeed 
the manny dear prooffs you have given 


of the true, though ill merited, friend - 
ſhip you bear me, makes me without 
ſcruple aſſure myſelfe I am fo happy as 


to have ſome ſhare in your heart; which 


I have more reaſon to be pleaſed with 
than the' Romans when ſtatues were 


don, therefore, pardon, my generous and 
noble friend, the trouble this hath given 
you, and believe that it flows from one 
whoſe heart is yours, and who counts 
his thoughts and pen well employed, 
when they are exerciſed in any thing 
that relates to you: and believe me 1 
ſhall ſollicite Heaven for no greater 

G4 bleſſing, 


erected for them in the capitole. Par- 
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[88] 
bleſſing, in things of that nature, than 
to fee all your dear (dear, becauſe they 


are yours) children, the worthy imita- 
tors, and true reſemblances of yourlelfe, 


4 * "= 


It will appear at firſt view, chat I 
have ſent you rather a modell of what 


is to be wiſhed, than of what is practi- 


cable in educating youth ; and that theſs 
are but chimereque ideas. But if you 
once. hitt upon a wiſe governour, who 
is I confeſſe one of a thouſand, you 


ſhall fee the difficulty and not the fol- 
lowing of theſe precepts, is only chime- 
rique, and that even the dulleſt, and 


moſt indocile boy may, by a cunning 


artiſan, be made a poliſhed man, I re- 


commend you therefore i in this, as in all 


your other concerns to the bleſſing and 


direction of the only wiſe God: which 


I pray may be the everlaſting portion of 1 
both yourſelfe and children. Adieu. 
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Ee I abſolutely diſmiſs theſe : thoughts, 
I ſhall give you alſo my opinion. of the 
ordinary way of breeding young _ 
men by ſending them to travel. 


If the W be bred 7 a court, and 
of a rank that he may probably be ſent 
an ambaſſador, or appointed to negociate 
forrein affairs, then it is neceſſary he 
travel : but otherwiſe I cannot ſee why 
one ſhall travell France and Italy, to 
learne to live in Scotland. All the good 
moſt can have in travell, is to look from 
them, and ſee manny ſundry faces and 
places which as it is a poor ſatisfac- 

tion, carrying little or no profit with it, 
ſo it engages on ſtill to a further curio- 
fity, of which there ſhall be no end. 
Further, he ſees manny men; but theſe | 
are for moſt part only the canaille ; ſuch | 1 
as uſe ordinarys : : or if he comes to | 
know perſons of worth ; theſe will treat | 
him | 
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bim but as a ſtranger, and converſe with 

him in ſuch dener n as ſhall 
ke muſt not ſtay. — in one place, 
he ſhall but begin to know them when 
| n. leave chem. 107 apts FT 


For N men, "except i be the airy 
vanity to ſay wee ſaw them, by reading 
their books wee can hear more from 


them, than wee may hope for, ;from 
their diſcourſe, 1 


e * 05 
| _ is true ** change _ daily va- 
riety of company, doth.rub off all ruſti- 
city, and give a garb, and teach a good 
| behaviour ; and this is all moſt Au or 
| can pretend to. But if a ſhort ſatisfac- 
tion, which is ſoon forgotten, or a garb 
which, not ſuiting with the humour of 
the countrey, muſt be laid afide ere the 
; the French clothes be worn out, de- 
ſerves 
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ſerves to be once ſet in competition: 
againſt the almoſt certain haſards a tra- 


veller is expoſed to, let all wiſe men 
judge. And firſt, that peſt of atheiſme, 


which now rageth beyond ſea, is a ha- 
ſard few eſcape ; all the wits 'there 
counting it their glory, to turn the myſ- 
terys of faith, ſcriptures, and piety in 
ridicule. Some yeeres agoe there wag 
a haſard of gentlemen their returning 
papiſts : but now wee may rather ex- 
pet to get them home atheiſts; ſince 
there is, in this depraved compound of 
a man, a farre ſtronger. ace to n 
_ than to popery. 


And as 0 corruption of their man- 
ners, why ſould not that be looked upon 
as aſſured, among a people who have 


made their greateſt ſtudy, ane unmanly 


idoliſing of women, and where unclean- 
neſs is thought but a ſport; neither is 
| | a man 
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a man judged in faſhion if he keep not 
a courtiſan, and where the diale& of 
ſpeech is to ſweare with open mouth; 
and by all, even thoſe who are not athe- 
iſts in principle, a ſenſe of God and 
oe is * at and ee a 


I mention not 0 SOT or * 
lers and robbers, ſince by the king's ſe- 
verity theſe are not now ſo frequent; 
neither ſhall I much conſider the im- 
| _ poveriſhing the kingdome, by carrying 
bt ſo much money beyond ſea; nor the 
| : ruine of eſtates occaſioned: by: travell : 
| for theſe are conſiderations without my 
* road. But there 1s one thing further 
| i conſiderable, that by travelling, and ſee- 
ing fine and high things, they are made 
to loath and 15 of home. | 


yen all theſe: accounts I ei 
| n young men their travelling. 
4 ard Yet 
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Vet a perſon of a mature ſpirit, and ripe 
judgment, who is well confirmed in his 
religion, and hath a true ſenſe of piety 
and vertue, and is not of a light or gad- 
ding mind, but doth know what to ob- 
ſerve and ſearch after, if he be well re- 
commended, may after he is twenty 
one yeeres of age, with much advantage, 
ſpend a year or two abroad. For he 
may be made capable of larger and freer 

thoughts; and may learne to know 
more of the world and of mankind; as 
alſo he may ſee a great manny uſeful 
things, which our countrey doth not 
afford; and by ſeing even the fineſt 
things in the world, he may arrive at a 
more juſt underſtanding of what is beſt 
on earth, and ſo be taught to contemne 
it. And with the help of effectual 
recommendations (for complimenting 
ones are not worth carying) he may get 
the acquaintance of worthy and wiſe 


3 | perſons, 
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